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for Seria Other Sunday. 
THE GREEDY DOG. 


(Adapted from 4sop’s Fable.) 


BY EMILY C. COBB. 


A Dog went trotting down the street, 
Within his mouth a piece of meat 
A man had to him thrown. 
He sought a quiet, sheltered nook, 
Which no strange dog could overlook, 
To eat his treat alone. 
Now by the wayside was a pool, 
Its waters still and deep and cool, 
He paused to wet his feet. 
He looked into the water clear, 
And saw another dog appear, 
Who also had some meat. 


Eager, he sprang to snatch the prey. 
The strange dog melted straight away, 
And vanished from his sight; 
And from his mouth had dropped his meat, 
Sinking beneath his very feet. 
Now here was a sad plight. 
So, dinnerless, he crept away, 
A sadder, wiser dog that day. 
Dear children, now take heed. 
Strive not to snatch more than your share, 
Lest, like this foolish dog, you fare, 
Who lost from over-greed. 


God gives every bird its food, but he does not 
throw it into the nest. He does not unearth the 
good that the earth contains, but he puts it in our 
way, and gives us the means of getting it our- 


selves. J. G. Hoxianp. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HIS LORDSHIP. 


BY EDITH ROBINSON. 


E was a dog of high degree, and was so 
magnificently aware of his lofty pedigree 


that he snubbed all the other dogs, of 
whatsoever degree, in the neighborhood. People 
said of him that he acted as though he owned the 
entire Back Bay; and to see the great St. Bernard 
as he stalked along by his mistress’ side, in pro- 
found disdain alike of the admiring looks of 
passers-by and the “yap, yap,” of disagreeable dogs 
threatening from the safety of their owners’ door- 
steps or front yards, one was ready to believe that 
his Lordship — his real name was seldom spoken 
— supposed that to be the fact. Although one 
blow of his immense paw would have felled an 
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average dog, it was actually necessary to protect 
his Lordship against the occasional presumption 
of some little ill-bred cur, who mistook the St. 
Bernard’s extreme gentleness for cowardness. 
His Lordship never turned his disdainful head at 
these impertinences; but occasionally his mis- 
tress would command the intruder to “ go home.” 
Tf this order were repeated too often, or the St. 
Bernard’s quick ear detected a note of distress in 
the beloved voice, he thought it time to interfere, 
but merely on account of his mistress. As plainly 
as words, the deep-toned, mellow “ Woof, woof!” 
repeated the command; and the cur never stopped 
to hear it again. On the sidewalk, people admir- 
ingly gave him the right of way. If on a warm 
morning his Lordship espied a cool puddle in the 
middle of the street or an inviting soft spot in the 
dust on which to rest, he stretched himself out 
with perfect unconcern of the throng of passing 
teams and carriages. And every driver on the 
Back Bay recognized his Lordship’s right to lie 
down wherever he pleased in his own domain. 

But, if grown people admired him, children 
adored him; and it was-devotion fully returned by 
his Lordship. If he appeared on the avenue at the 
hour when the nurses and their little charges were 
abroad, there was a general exclamation, “ Oh, 
here comes his Lordship! ” and instantly the St. 
Bernard would be the centre of a group of tod- 
dling boys and girls, all trying to pat his broad 
back or bury their little hands in the curly mane 
that glistened like red gold in the sun. The only 
part of this affectionate familiarity to which his 
Lordship objected was when one of his small 
admirers tried to get on his back. As he was the 
size of a Shetland pony, the temptation to have a 
ride was irresistible. Not that his Lordship was 
ever rough in his remonstrance: he merely stood 
still and shook his head gently till the little rider 
dismounted. Babies were the particular object of 
his Lordship’s affection. His mistress generally 
kept him on the shady side of the avenue when the 
babies were on the sunny side, because his Lord- 
ship wanted to kiss the little occupant of every 
baby carriage they met. 

At home he was petted more than any other 
member of the family. If he felt himself slighted 
in any way,— which was not often,— he reminded 
the offending person of what was due by a gentle 
whine. If his bed —he had a fine hair mattress 
of his own—had a wrinkle in the coverlid, he 
refused to lie down, but went in’ search of his 
mistress, who, recognizing that particular plaintive 
note, sometimes said, “ Ob, your Lordship, is there 
a crumpled rose-leaf in your bed! ” 

His pedigree was framed, and hung beside his 
portrait in the library. Near by was the picture of 
his great-grandfather, Barry. That famous St. 
Bernard had belonged to the monastery in Switzer- 
land, high amongst the Alps, where the monks 
have trained the splendid race of dogs to rescue 
travellers lost in the snow. Barry, the most 
magnificent specimen of his kind that was ever 
known, had saved hundreds of lives. He had had 
medals given him, and poems and stories written 
inhis honor. His picture was familiar to every 
lover- of dogs: his heroism was told whenever the 
devotion of dogs was spoken of. It seemed, in- 
deed, a long distance from this life of constant 
struggle to the petted existence of a dog in a rich 
city household ; and, although his Lordship had been 
told the stories of his great-grandfather’s bravery, 
and his mistress insisted that he understood every 
word, it seemed doubtful if he could have found 
his own way about the Back Bay, not to men- 
tion the Alps. But, then, his mistress said she 
should go with him over the mountain passes, to 
see that he did not take cold. The time came, 
however, when even doubters had to own that his 
Lordship was indeed the son of his fathers ! 


The only time hitherto when he had shown that 


his forefathers had lived in a land of winter 
storms was in a snow-storm. -Then his Lordship 
forgot to be dignified, and jumped, barked, and 
howled like a common dog, till he was let out to 
frolic in the snow and roll in the biggest drifts he 
could find. His affection for his mistress on 
these occasions sometimes took an embarrassing 
form; for he seemed to think that she must love 
the snow as much as he did, and would enjoy 
nothing so much as being smothered. To this 
end he generally upset her in a nice soft drift in a 
snow-bank. The colderit was, the better his Lord- 
ship was pleased; and, when the air was so nipping 
that people did not go out of doors unless com- 
pelled, then did his Lordship like to stretch his 
great limbs upon the sidewalk in front of the 
house, turning a deaf ear to coaxings, threats, 
and even the inducement of a fine large bone. 
Nothing was left to be done on these occasions 
but for the butler to come, armed with the snow- 
shovel, and pry his Lordship from the icy bricks to 
which he seemed to be glued. Of course, his 
Lordship did not object in words to this outrageous 
treatment; but for nearly a day afterward he 
turned his head away from the butler with silent 
contempt whenever they met. 

His Lordship was too valuable to be allowed to 
go out of doors alone, and watch was kept that he 
did not run from the house in a snow-storm. So 
on that particular day no one could tell just how 
it happened. A storm, the first of the season, was 
threatening; and his Lordship was uneasy. His 
mistress was too busy to take him out; and his 
friend, the butler, was absent on an errand. 
Probably the back door was opened to admit the 
grocer or butcher, and his Lordship was watching 
his opportunity. He lost no time in slipping out, 
and, once out, made the best of his way down the 
avenue, sniffing the air and barking joyously. 
When now and then a tiny flake of snow fell on 
his nose, he seemed to lose his head with delight, 
and galloped round and round till dizzy. It was 
not long before he reached the fens, a wide, open 
district, a part of which, unbuilt upon and offering 
no attraction for driving, was often deserted for 
hours at atime. In the face of the rising storm, 
no one was in sight; and his Lordship settled down 
into a sober trot, enjoying the scenery, particularly 
the little frozen pools by the roadside. Next to 
snow his Lordship liked ice. It was snowing 
quite heavily now, and nice little swirling drifts 
were being formed along the way. One of them 
seemed to be moving faster than the others, and 
a queer sound came out of it that his Lordship 
thought he would like to know more about. The 
next thing he knew, the snow-drift had fallen with 
both arms around his neck, and a small voice out 
of it was saying: “O-oo! Take—me— home —to 
marmar, Lordship! ” 

Perhaps his Lordship did not understand the 
words. The action he certainly did comprehend. 
Moreover, he knew at once that the little boy — 
the lost child was not much over three years — 
was one of the friends of his morning walks, 
probably one of those who always wanted to ride 
him “hossy back.” His Lordship immediately 
showed that nice regard for the proper time and 
place that marks the well-bred, and decided with- 
out delay that now was the time when the little 
boy should have his long-wished-for ride. He 
stretched himself by the child’s side, and gently 
pushing himself against the very small legs and 
turning his great head, with all the child-love of 
his nature shining in his beautiful eyes, plainly in- 
vited his little friend to mount. The little fellow 
scrambled on the broad back, and, clutching the 
“wave” on his Lordship’s neck, clung manfully 
to his seat as the St. Bernard trotted back to 
town. A policeman attempted to stop him, but 


his Lordship gave such a threatening bark — the 
only demonstration of the kind he was ever known 
to make—that the officer did not try to detain 
him. He showed his teeth to several other people 
who seemed to be taking undue interest in his 
affairs, and brought the child unharmed to his 
mistress’ door. 

The little fellow had strayed from his careless 
nurse, and, lost and frightened, wandered an almost 
incredible distance into the fens. His Lordship 
has now a gold medal attached to his collar, in- 
scribed with the date of the rescue; and his 
mistress says that even Barry ought to be proud 
of him! 


THE FOUR BIG BROOMS. 


“OQ moTHER, why does the big wind blow, 
And rattle the window-pane? 

If I close my eyes to sleep just so, 
It wakes me up again; 

If I hide my head beneath the spread, 
You speak so soft and low 

That I cannot hear what you have said, 
Oh, why does the big wind blow? ” 


“Let us play, my darling, a merry play. 
The winds are four big brooms — 
That sweep the world on a windy day, 
As Mary sweeps our rooms. 
The south wind is the parlor brush 
That sweeps in a quiet way, 
But the north wind comes with roar and rush 
On the world-wide sweeping day. 


“Like Mary sweeping the halls and stairs 
Is the work of the good west broom; __ 
And the sweetest odors, the softest airs, 
Float over the world’s wide room. 
But to-night the broom from the east is here; 
And with it comes the rain, 
Like John when he brushes the porch, my dear 
And hoses the window-pane.” 


The little boy laughed and cuddled close 
In his warm and downy bed. 
“I hear the broom and I hear the hose, 
And I like them both,” he said. 
And so, though the rain may pelt away, 
And the big wind loudly roar, 
He remembers the wide world’s sweeping day, 
And thinks of the big brooms four. 


Youth’s Companion. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MR. SPURGEON AND HIS 
IN LONDON. 


TABERNACLE 


(Seen and Heard in Europe. Series No. I.) 


BY JENNIE VICKERY. 


EARING the great Spurgeon preach about 

a year before his death was the richest 

treat of our European sojourn. Great 

as were our expectations concerning -him, he far 

exceeded them, his voice was so beautiful, clear, 

mellow, bell-like in tone, high-pitched, musical, 

distinct in every syllable, and reaching to the utter- 

most part of his church. Completely carried away 

by his voice’s melody, thrilled with delight at his 

vivid and picturesque turns of expression, we 
could have listened to him forever. 

The Metropolitan Tabernacle, as Mr. Spur- 
geon’s church is called, which cost $60,000, is an 
immense oval building with three encircling gal- 
leries of light iron-work, with a seating capacity, 
when the many steps are so utilized; of nearly 
eight thousand. The policeman who directed us 
thither that February morning threw in this re- 
mark, “Mr. Spurgeon, Archdeacon Farrar, and 
Dr. Parker are the only preachers in London 
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who always have an audience.” His congregation 
then was about seven thousand, the average num- 
ber; and he is said to have never preached to less 
than six thousand. Strangers, like ourselves, 
obtained early admittance to the tabernacle by ap- 
plying at the door for an envelope in whieh to 
place a small donation. Being immediately recog- 
nized as Americans, we were given excellent seats. 

Personally, Mr. Spurgeon was a really homely 
man,— short, five feet six, with a low, narrow 
forehead, an imperceptible neck, and projecting 
front teeth. Moreover, his features, his puffy 
cheeks and limbs, his flabby hands and swollen 
feet, all showed the ravages of that fell disease 
that finally carried him to the grave. Twenty- 
five years a sufferer from the tortures of heredi- 
tary gout, a martyr to neuralgic and sciatic pains, 
he was compelled to pass a part of every win- 
ter in the south of France, at Mentone usually, 
whence he had just returned, and where he after- 
ward died. ..«° 

Mr. Spurgeon is said to have started in as a sen- 
sational preacher of the most lurid and extrava- 
gant type, a sort of clerical wild oats, incident to 
youth, long since outgrown, and superseded by a 
mellow, rational, and realistic style. 

As an illuminative reader and interpreter of 
Scripture lessons, Mr. Spurgeon could not have 
been excelled. With quaint comments, apt ex- 
pression, a wit that amused without’ shocking, he 
made darkness light before his congregation that 
listened with breathless interest, and crooked 
things straight as he read along, and interpolated 
the verses with his remarks. 

Remarkable as he was for his naturalness of 
manner, the forcibleness of his illustrations, the 
noble and majestic simplicity of his language, yet 
after all, in our opinion, his downrightness, his 
directness, was the leading characteristic of Mr. 
Spurgeon asa preacher. Every sentence seemed 
to strike with the force of an arrow and never 
failed to hit the mark. Rising in his earnestness 
at times to heights almost sublime, his lips, in- 
deed, seemed to have been touched with a live 
coal from off the altar. While underneath the 
swell of his harmonious will there sounded to my 
ears this exultant, triumphant strain of Saint 
Paul: “For I am now ready to be offered, and the 
time of my departure is at hand. I have fought 
a good fight, I have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness which the Lord, the 
righteous Judge, shall give me at that day, and 
not to me only, but to all them also who love his 
appearing,” presaging his speedy death. 

While no one after hearing Mr. Spurgeon 
preach could for an instant doubt that the love 
of God was spread abroad in his heart,— oceans 
of it as it were,— yet it was equally apparent that 
Mr. Spurgeon was a good hater. Actors, concert 
singers, and musicians generally were his pet ani- 
mosities. He looked upon them and their achieve- 
ments with a sort of holy horror. Yet his dislike 
was so fearlessly and openly expressed that the 
objects of animadversions could scarcely hate Mr. 
Spurgeon in return. He was, furthermore, per- 
fectly consistent. He would have no organs in 
his tabernacle. No musical instrument but the 
human yoice. It was a mighty sound that of that 
’ yast congregation as they sang, unaccompanied. 
A member of another Baptist church in London 
told us that once, when Mr. Spurgeon preached 
one Sunday in her church, in exchange, the choir, 
out of deference to his prejudice, sang without 
their organ. Yet, with all respect to his preju- 
dices, when in his sermon he related the parable 
of the importunate friend (Luke xi. 5), and en- 
tered into the spirit of the scene so realistically, 
first importuning, then denying, then yielding the 
loan of the three loaves, etc., we thought what a 


glorious actor Mr. Spurgeon might have made. 
Wherever he went, he would take you,—all be- 
cause of his dead earnestness. 

In faith a Calvinist of the deepest dye, Mr. 
Spurgeon’s works far outran his creed. Aside 
from the convincing and converting power of his 
preaching, Mr. Spurgeon‘s works, his practical 
achievements, made him one of the powerful so- 
cial forces in the United Kingdom. He built, or 
inspired his congregation to build, two sets of or- 
phanages, one for boys and one for girls. These 
are long rows of pretty cottages within spacious 
grounds, in which the orphans, divided into fami- 
lies of ten, live under the kind, motherly care of 
a matron, who is herself usually a widow of high 
character who has met with adversity. Herein 
these children are taken at any age, and according 
to the greatest needs of their case without reference 
to the denominational birth,— be they Methodist, 
Baptist, or Presbyterian, it mattered not,— are 
kept and trained for some work till they were fif- 
teen. Then they are placed out. Mr. Spurgeon 
also built a Baptist pastor’s college where young 
men, whose mental qualities suited Mr. Spurgeon, 
were received and thoroughly trained to the min- 
istry, and afterward sent out over all the world to 
preach the gospel. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s death took place at Mentone, 
France, Jan. 31, 1892. His body arrived at New- 
haven, England, said London despatches, at six, 
A.M. Over fifteen thousand people, in spite of the 
cold and the early hour, assembled there to meet 
the remains of the great preacher, which were en- 
closed in a beautiful coffin of olive wood. The 
coffin itself was enclosed in a rough packing case 
of plain white wood. Upon the arrival of the 


body at Newhaven, this outer covering and its: 


cord was removed from the coffin on the quay, 
whereupon the assembled crowd rushed for the 
wood and cord and almost fought for scraps of it 
to preserve in memory of the dear departed 
preacher. When the body finally arrived at the 
Tabernacle, after having been met previously by 
an immense crowd at London Bridge Station, so 
dense was the crowd at that place it was necessary 
to take the body to Rennington Common, an ad- 
jacent park, where the masses filed before the 
coffin, and impromptu services were held and ex- 
temporaneous addresses were made by various 
pastors and college officials. Mr. Spurgeon’s 
funeral proper was held several days later, after 
his body had lain in state some time at his own 
loved Tabernacle, where the melodious tones of 
his incomparable voice, tuned now to angelic har- 
monies, wil], alas! be heard again no more. 


LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 


[The following are selections from a language exer- 
cise in Class 2 Bina New York school; Miss Josephine 
Beuclair, teacher. The original work of the whole 
class was sent by the teacher. This manner of verse 
interpretation is worth noting and trying.—TuHE 
Eprror.] 

“APRIL is here! 

There’s a song in the maple, thrilling and new; 

There’s a flash of wings of heaven’s own blue; 

There’s a veil of green on the nearer hills; 

There’s a burst of rapture in woodland rills; 

There are stars in the meadow dropped here and 

there ; 

There’s a breath of Arbutus in the air; 

There’s a dash of rain as if flung in jest; 

There’s an arch of color spanning the west; 

April is here!” 


“There’s a song in the maple, thrilling and new; ” 
that means 
There is a bird singing in the maple-tree. 
Robert July. 


“There’s a flash of wings of heaven’s own blue; ” 
that means 
It’s a bluebird just flying from a tree. 
Lilive Simering. 
“There’s a veil of green on the nearer hills; ” 
that means 
The grass is coming out and it makes the hill 
look green. Millie Hartung. 


“There’s a burst of rapture in woodland rills; ” 
that means 

The little brook is just beginning to run, and it 
is so glad that it burst out and that’s what the noise 
is. Chauncy Keim. 


“There are stars in the meadow, dropped here 
and there; ” 
that means 
The flowers in the meadows look like stars. 
Clarence S. 
“There’s a breath of Arbutus in the air; ” 
that means 
It is the smell of Arbutus in the air. 
Edna Corwin. 
“'There’s an arch of color spanning the west; ” 
that means 
That the rainbow is in the sky near the west. 
Lulu Wilson. 


Primary Education. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TWO LILACS. 


BY ADA B. STEVENS. 


OWN by the well two: lilac trees were grow- 
ing. They were sisters, and the only 
lilacs for miles around; and they loved 

each other dearly, so that, as they grew, they 
leaned a little toward each other. 

In the winter the fierce north wind bent the 
first one a little nearer to the other, and in the 
summer-time the gentle south wind coaxed the 
second one to meet it. So, when they were fully 
grown, their top branches wove together. They 
clasped hands very happy in loving one another. 

Now one day in early spring a tiny girl came 
where the lilacs stood like huge bouquets, filling 
the air with sweetness. 

“TI love you, beautiful flowers,” she said; and, 
filling her arms with blossoms, she went away 

Another day in summer she came, and, walking 
around the tree, spied a little doorway. On one 
side of it grew bluebells, like bits of sky caught 
on sprays of green; and she pushed aside the 
branches, and there in the heart of the trees was 
a little room. 

“Oh, see! oh, see!” she cried: “this shall be 
my playhouse.” 

So on a leaning trunk she sat with her dolly and 
played every day. Sometimes she climbed into the 
branches, and let the wind rock her while she lis- 
tened to the birds singing outside. 

One day another little girl came, too. 
aren’t you afraid?” she asked. 

That made the lilacs sad, for they loved to have 
the little girl so happy in their midst. But they 
cheered up again when the little girl replied, “ No, 
indeed, nothing can hurt me here; for this is my 
little house that the lilacs made for me to play 
in.” Then the trees were glad because out of 
their love for each other had grown this pleasure 
for a little child. 

One day mamma called and called, but there 
came no answer; and mamma grew very anxious, 
indeed. Finally, she peeped into the lilac house; 
and there, sitting on a stump, with her head ona 
friendly branch, was the little girl fast asleep. 


e Oh, 


Hope ts the poor man’s bread. THALES. 
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Mary sobbed all the way home 


ROBIN REDBREAST. 


and grandma said nothing, only 


looking at the little girl quite kindly. 


(Easter Day, 1901.) 


When they entered the house, 


BY HARRIET MORSE LITCHFIELD. 


grandma took Mary up to the spare 


bedroom, and stopped in front of 


Tue day is bleak, it chilleth me; 


the long looking-glass, in which 


The fog blows in from dull gray sea. 


Mary could see herself from head 


I feel no joy, sad seems the year, 


to foot. 


When, lo! a voice sings sweet and 


She had quite forgotten to look 


clear, 


at herself before going out. 


“Be of good cheer, 


My! Was that Mary Butler? 


The spring is here.” 


That girl with the long, thin white 


I look about. 


legs and dreadfully short dress? 


Whence came the 


sound? 


What caused my pulse to give a 
bound? 
The fog still hangs, all seems the 
same ; 
But, no! I feel the thrill again, 
“Though clouds may lower, 
I scent the flower.” 


That girl with the great ugly poke 


bonnet, which hid her curls? And 


Mary was ready to begin to cry all 


over again. 


“Well, Mary,” said grandma, 


kindly, “would you like to wear 


these clothes the rest of the day? 


You may if you want to.” 


Out there on topmost bough he 
swings, 
And cheerily he sings and sings. 
My spirits rise, life seems less drear. 
He trills, and happiness draws near, 
“Tt must rain first, 
That buds may burst.” 


I smile, my heart has felt the glow 
Of coming sun. Full well I know 
The robin’s faith has quickened 
mine; 
And, lo! my heart cannot repine, 
“In God’s good time 
Come cherries fine.” 
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PRIDE GOETH BEFORE A 
FALL. 


But Mary had already begun to 


take them off as quickly as possi- 


ble; and, indeed, she was very glad 


BY EMMA L. H. ROWE. 


that grandma had not made her 
wear them the rest of the day. 

“Grandma,” said she, as she 
again looked at herself in the glass 
and saw the despised “old calico,” 
which was really a very nice little 
gown of blue,—“ grandma, little 
girls don’t always know as much as 
they think they do! You said I 
wouldn’t look good in Cousin Ade- 
laide’s clothes, and I certainly 
didn’t!” And Mary was obliged to 
laugh in spite of the tears which 
were still showing rather brightly 
in her eyes. 

“ I wonder what the girls thought 
of me!” 

“Well,” said grandma, “I am 


‘¢ 7 DON’T care!” said little Mary 
Butler, which meant, of 
course, that she did care 

very much, indeed. 

“I don’t care! I won’t wear this 


CATHEDRAL AT 


AMIENS — FRANCE. 


afraid they thought you were very 
silly and foolish, and they will 
probably tease you about it. You 
must bear it patiently, however, 
because you were truly funny. 
You will know next time, dear, 


old dress a minute longer, when 
there are all those bea-u-t-tful clothes of Cousin 
Adelaide’s up in the spare room. Grandma says 
they are old-fashioned and too small for me, and 
that little children don’t wear silks and satins now 
as they used to do. But J think they’re lovely, 
and they’re dots prettier than my old calico.” 

Grandma had been showing Mary some dresses 
which had belonged to her cousin, who had worn 
them long ago. Grandma had thought it would 
amuse Mary to see how different they were from 
what the little girls of the present day were wear- 
ing. Mary, however, had been much pleased with 
the bright colors and the soft sheen of the silks 
and satins. 

Grandma was away this afternoon, and you 
know they say that, while the “cat is away, the 
mice will play.” 

Upstairs went Mary, trying to appear braver 
than she really was. In the spare bedroom were 
the clothes, ready to be packed away again. 

“T think,” said Mary, “I won’t look at myself 
until I am all dressed.” 

On her little legs she put a pair of white silk 
stockings. They were white once, but quite yel- 
low now from age. On her feet she put a pair of 
pink party slippers. To be sure, they were tight; 
but Mary thought she could endure them for a 
little while. The dress which she chose was pale 
blue silk, and very, very short. The hat was a 
great big poke bonnet, with a lot of flowers and 


ribbons on it. Mary’s face was hardly to be seen 
between this mountain of a hat. A little plush 
cape, trimmed with fur, finished Mary’s costume; 


_and out she stepped into the spring sunshine, after 


creeping quietly downstairs, lest Jane, the girl, 
should hear her. 

As proud as any peacock! You will not under- 
stand unless you have seen a peacock, which is a 
slim, graceful bird, with a beautifully colored, fan- 
like tail, many times larger than the bird itself, 
which proudly bears its beautiful burden, though 
it looks as if it were not half strong enough to do 
80. 

Down the street Mary walked, directly toward 
a group of her playmates, who, as she drew nearer, 
stopped playing, and looked at her in astonishment. 

At first they thought that she had dressed for 
fun; and they began to laugh, at which Mary 
looked very angry and indignant. She wanted to 
be admired, and not laughed at. Suddenly one of 
the boys — you know boys always will make fun 
—called out: “Oh, look at the little peacock, 
look at the little peacock! Let us watch her 
strut!” 

This was too much for Mary; and trembling, 
half with anger and half because she wanted to 
cry so badly, but wouldn’t, she turned, and fied, 
running right into the arms of grandma, who 
looked as astonished as Mary’s playmates, but who 
gently led her away. 


that grandma knows best, and that 

little folks sometimes make very foolish mistakes 
when they are wilful and want their own way.” 
Poor Mary! the girls certainly did tease her. 


THE TREE. 


Tur Tree’s early leaf-buds were bursting their 
brown: 
“ Shall I take them away?” said the Frost, sweep- 


) ing down. 


“No, let them alone 
Till the blossoms have grown,” 
Prayed the Tree, while it trembled from rootlet to 
crown. 


The Tree bore its blossoms, and all the birds 
sung: 
“Shall I take them away?” said the Wind as it 
swung. 
“No, let them alone 
Till the berries have grown,” 
Said the Tree, while its leaflets quivering hung. 


The Tree bore its fruit in the midsummer glow: 
Said the girl, “May I gather thy sweet berries 
now?” 

“Yes, all thou canst see: 

Take them, all are for thee,” 
Said the Tree, while it bent down its laden boughs 

low. 
Byorsterne Bjornsen. 
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A SPRING CONCERT. 


THERE’S a concert, a concert of gladness and 
glee, 

The programme is rich and the tickets are free, 

In a grand vaulted hall, where there’s room, and 
to spare, 

With no gas-lights to eat up the oxygen there. 

The musicians excel in their wonderful art: 

They have compass of voice and the gamut’ by 
heart. 

They have travelled abroad in the winter recess, 

And sang to vast crowds with unbounded success, 

And now ’tis a favor and privilege rare 

Their arrival to hail and their melodies share. 


These exquisite minstrels a fashion have set 

Which they hope you'll comply with, and may not 
regret : 

They don’t keep late hours, for they’ve always 
been told 

’T would injure their voices and make them look 
old. 


‘They invite you to come, if you have a fine ear, 


To the garden or grove, their reheasals to hear. 
Their chorus 1s full ere the sunbeam is born, 
Their music the sweetest at breaking of morn. 
It was learned at heaven’s gate, with its rapturous 
lays, 
And may.teach you, perchance, its own spirit of 
praise. 
Lypia H. Sicourney. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A FRIEND, INDEED. 
Part II. 
BY MARY M. PARKS. 
OB did very little studying that afternoon, 
He had organized himself into a debating 


society, and the question before the meet- 
ing was this : — 


Resolved, That Rob Evans ought to have a new 
wheel and let Henry Ellis go without any. 


And the affirmative had a fine argument, to be 
sure. 


In the first place, Rob knew his uncle had 
given him the money with the expectation that he 
would buy a hundred-dollar wheel; and it would 
be very poor economy. to buy an inferior wheel 
when he had the money for the very best. Then 
Henry had not a shadow of a claim on Rob. No 
more than any other boy in school. He couldn’t 


furnish all the poor boys in school with bicycles. 


Besides, Henry had no time for riding wheels. 
He was always at work. 

Then up rose the negative, and tore this pretty 
argument to tatters, as negatives have a trick of 
doing. Rob knew in his heart that nothing would 
please his generous uncle more than to have his 
nephew share his good luck with a less fortunate 
fellow. As to economy, the “Chaser” was an 
excellent wheel, and would do good service. 
Then Rob knew that in school-boy fashion Henry 


adored him. Rob was two years the elder, head 


of his class, captain of the baseball nine, and the 
most popular boy in school. To quiet little Henry, 
he seemed a veritable hero; and Rob knew it. If 
that does not give one boy a claim on another, 
what does? As to time for riding, what about 
those long errands Henry had todo? = 

But the strongest argument was Henry himself. 
He sat two seats ahead, and Rob squirmed and 
tried to look some other way. Henry was a 
pathetic little figure to one who knew his history. 
His shoulders were stooped, like a little old man’s; 
and, although Rob could not see his face, he well 
knew that there were two deep wrinkles between 
his eyes. Rob could not remember that he had 
ever heard Henry laugh, and he rarely smiled. 


THE FIRST BUTTERFLY. 


“He could find time to play if he wanted to,” 
said Rob, peevishly, wriggling in his seat. 

So he could. That was the pitiful part of it. 
He was naturally grave and conscientious, and 
not very strong; and the weight of care he had to 
carry was so heavy that he had lost all desire to 
play. He hardly knew how. A healthier, jol- 
lier boy would have risen above it; but Henry was 
growing into a little old, old man. 

Under the circumstances, it was no wonder that 
Rob botched his recitations, and finally electrified 
the review class in history by informing them that 
the colonists were defeated at Bunker Hill be- 
cause their bicycles gave out. There was a burst 
of laughter from all but Henry. As Rob sat 
down, blushing deeply, Henry turned and looked 
at him with one of his rare smiles, so bright and 


sympathetic. Then Rob knew that, even if 
Bunker Hill was lost, another battle had just been 
won. That smile knocked the tottering affirma- 
tive completely out of existence. 

But it was a sober-faced boy that walked into 
the shop that night. He did so want a “Flyer,” 
and, as Mr. Andrews had said, “second-hand is 
second-hand.”. There is a wonderful fascination 
and glitter about the words “ brand-new.” 

“T’ve decided to take the Chaser and have my 
old wheel fixed up,” he said gravely. 

“T’m sorry to hear it, Rob. I made sure you 
would take the other, and I’d written the order. 
Going to sell your old wheel? ” 

“No, sir, ’m not,” answered Rob, flushing a 
little. 

“TI won’t take my wheel home to-night, I think. 
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It’s too muddy for riding. I'll bring the old one 
around to-morrow.” 
Now every boy knows that, if the wheel had 


been the new Flyer, Rob would have carried it 


home under his arm, grinning all the way. He’ 


would have propped it up in the parlor, and called 
the whole family, from grandma to Nora in the 
kitchen, to come and admire it. Then he would 
have spent the remainder of the evening walking 
around it, adjusting the handle bars and the sad- 
dle, opening and shutting the tool bag, tightening 
a screw here and a nut there. 

Mr.. Andrews knew it, too. He looked after 
Rob curiously as he walked down the street. 
“Well, that beats me,” he said. “I wonder if he 
—if I thought”— He did not say any more, but 
he kept on thinking. 

The rainy weather continued, and it was nearly 
a week before Rob went for his wheel. 

“That's never my old wheel,” he cried, as Mr. 
Andrews trundled it out. It had new tires. It had 
been freshly enamelled, and the nickel polished. 
The spokes were straightened, and some new ones 
put in. ; 

“ Where’s the other?” asked Rob. 

Then Mr. Andrews went to the back of the shop, 
and led up a brand-new, glittering Flyer. 

“But—but I told you the Chaser. I haven’t 
money to pay for that one,” stammered Rob. 

“See here, Rob,” said Mr. Andrews, “I haven’t 
sold a wheel at list price this season. Competition 
is so sharp that I nearly always have to knock off 
a little. You didn’t ask for a discount; and I’m 
not offering it, if it isn’t asked for. I can’t afford 
to these times; but—I mistrusted you was get- 
ting the old wheel fixed up for another boy.” 

Rob nodded. 

“Well, the repairs cost me about ten dollars; 
and I’ve put a new lamp and bell on both wheels. 
That makes your discount about equal to what I 
allowed Ed Somers. So you don’t owe me a cent 
for the old wheel.” 

It was the happiest boy in Smithville who 
walked down the street a little later between two 
shining wheels; and who should he meet but 
Henry? 

“What!” said he. “Two wheels? ” 

“JT had my old one fixed up,” said Rob. “Good 
thing to have two in case of a breakdown, you 
know. Ill loan you this one sometimes if you 
like.” : 

Then, in what was meant to be a very offhand 
way, he added: “I wonder if you couldn’t keep it 
in your woodshed for me. There ain’t room for 
but one in ours, and I’ve been wondering what I’d 
do with two.” 

Henry looked at him keenly. “You can’t fool 
me, Rob Evans. You had that wheel fixed up a 
purpose for me.” : 

“Well, what did you want to say so for, you old 
—skeezicks!” shouted Rob, crimson and fairly 
swelling with embarrassment. “You haven’t any 
more tact than a— cow!” 

“Tll take it, Rob,” said Henry, huskily. “I 
know how you feel about it. I couldn’t be happy 
with a new wheel unless you had one, too.” 

As he laid his hands on the handle-bars, he 
bowed his head over them a moment with a single 
deep, dry sob that shook Rob’s very soul. 

“°-Tain’t the wheel,” said Henry, shamefacedly, a 
moment later. “It’s just that you cared to do it.” 

“It was Mr. Andrews, anyway. He threw it in 
with my new wheel,” said Rob, shortly. 

“Yes, but Pll bet you didn’t know he would 
throw it in,” retorted Henry. 

“You hush!” cried Rob, vigorously; and with 
that the subject was dropped forever. 

It was the beginning of a lifelong friendship,— 
one of those friendships that are the sweetest 
things life has to offer; and it changed Henry’s 


very nature. The stoop in his shoulders soon 
disappeared; and in time he learned to laugh 
loudly and often, which is a good thing for any 


‘boy. 


The End. 


OUR HEROKS. 


HeEre’s a hand tothe boy who has courage 
To do what he knows to be right; 

When he falls in the way of temptation, 
He has a hard battle to fight. : 

Who strives against self and his comrades 
Will find a most powerful foe. 

All honor to him if he conquers, 
A cheer to the boy who says “ No!” 


There’s many a battle fought daily 
The world knows nothing about. 
There’s many a brave little soldier 
Whose strength puts a legion to rout. 
And he who fights sin single-handed 
Is more a hero, I say, 
Than he who leads soldiers to battle 
And conquers by arms in the fray. 


Be steadfast, my boy, when you're tempted, 
To do what you know to be right. 

Stand firm by the colors of manhood, 
And you will o’ercome in the fight. 

“The right,” be your battle-cry ever, 
In waging the warfare of life; 

And God, who knows who are the heroes, 
Will give you the strength for the strife. 

Pua@se Cary. 


The only conclusive evidence of a man’s sin- 
cerity is that he gives himself for a principle. 
Words, money, all things else, are comparatively 
easy to give away ; but, when aman makes a gift 
of his daily life and practice, it 1s plain that the 
truth, whatever it may be, has taken possession 
of him. Lowe Lu. 
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MUFFY PETERKINS. 


BY CLARA DANIELSON. 


AN you guess who sheis? She is a dear 
little gray kitten, and belongs to two little 
girls.. They think Muffy Peterkins the 

most adorable pussy in the whole wide world, 
and I think so, too. 

Even the mother kitty seems to think Muffy the 
darling of all her kitties, and she has four. 
Muffy is gray, with a little white bib under her 
chin. The other three are as black as lumps of 
coal, and I can scarcely tell one from another. 

Such partiality as the old mother cat shows! If 
Muffy is out of sight for a minute, “ Meaw, meaw,” 
says the mother, and turns around in a most 
anxious manner until her favorite is discovered. 
But the “three black sheep,” as we call them, 
may do as they please, mother kitty doesn’t seem 
to know nor care. Muffy is the very image of her 
mother, and we think that is the reason she likes 
her best. Mother puss carries her kitties in her 
mouth from room to room, but it is always Muffy 
who is taken first. 

We are going to give away the “three black 
sheep,” and keep Muffy ourselves. I fear mother 
puss isn’t the only one who shows a preference. 

But I must tell you about Muffy. She is not a 
gentle kitten. When we try to catch her, she 
stands with her tail straight in the air and her legs 
wide apart, humps up her ridiculously small gray 
back, and says, “Sptss!” Then she walks away 
with great dignity, carrying her little gray tail 
just as straight as little boys carry sticks when 
they call them guns. 


Sometimes she will refuse to drink her milk, 
and will walk right into it and out the other side 
of the saucer, leaving funny little prints of her 
little paws all over the kitchen floor. 

When the black kittens go to sleep, they all 
cuddle together; but there is no cuddle to Muffy. 
She will always try to get on top of them, evi- 
dently enjoying to make them just as uncomfortable 
as possible. If they demur, she pats them on the 
head with her little paws. One morning a big rat 
ran across the kitchen. The “three black sheep” 
were very much frightened and ran under the 
stove; but Muffy Peterkins just humped up her 
back, and made her tail very big, and said, 
“Sptss! sptss!” and then cantered off sideways 
in the funny way kitties do. 

I think the little black kittens will be glad to go 
to anew home where there is no Muffy to boss 
them; for she always takes the lead, and boxes 
their ears when they don’t mind her. Yet they are 
her very own brothers, and not a day older than 
her little gray self! 

But Muffy is young and has much to learn; but, 
as-cats go, she is—well, come and see her for 
yourself. 
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WHEN MAPLES BLOOM. 


BY THOMAS D. BERGEN. 


T is usually safe to predict that “early ” 
spring before June proves to have been 
really later than even an ordinary late 

spring, which, when it does come, comes for good 
and all, with no treacherous cold snaps. When 
winter still retains its clutch on the air of early 
April, there always dawns a morning when the 
buds literally burst out in the face of the com- 
pelling sun. Freshets and the icy surface water 
have subsided, and the damp earth becomes warm 
almost in a day. Not before this can one with 
comfort venture on the spongy marsh land. 

Late in April I started for a large swamp in the 
midst of which grew a tall grove of red maples, 
flanked by a tangled growth of alder and spice- 
bush. All winter long I had admired from a dis- 
tance the mass of those maple branches, whose 
twigs were studded with a coral-tinted mist of tiny 
buds. The grove of straight ashen-gray trunks 
and branches formed a simple and yet a delicately 
beautiful background for the effect the buds gave. 

To-day, as I suddenly came in direct view of the 
maple swamp, the brilliancy of the myriad blos- 
soms burst on my eyes,—a splash of color so 
vivid that I can compare the sight only with the 
firm crimson clouds of a gorgeous sunset. The 
effect as one saw this ocean of color reflected in 
the still water beneath the trees was, as a brown- 
faced lad, whom once I saw wading up a brook 
which stood almost choked by an August wealth of 
cardinal flowers, said, “ It looks as if they would 
set the water afire.” The whole region round 
about seemed lighted up by the display which a 
few hours of sun had produced. The ground be- 
neath the trees was carpeted with the blossoms 
which kept sifting down from the maze of flowers 
overhead. Some rollicking chickadees were hay- 
ing a merry time in the branches. Winter was 
over for them, as well as for the rest of the 
world; for they had begun the day with their clear 
horbe-whiste. 

As a background for the songs of all the happy 
birds, one heard the shrill chorus of hylas chirping 
in unison, save for the occasional interruption of 
some deeper-toned croakings which came from 
pickerel and from other frogs. A single movement 
on my part served to create at my feet an almost 
explosive silence, followed by wrinkled ripples 
(caused by the hylas’ scampering and wriggling to 


their mud cover) on the surface of the bog-pools. 
And that silence spread in larger and larger radia- 
tions as the ripples waved outward in increasingly 
broad circles from the spot where an alarmed bull- 
frog with a brief “chug” dove straight down, only 
to rise again immediately at a point a few inches 
away, a distance which, to the observer (unac- 
customed to frog behavior) who looks astray from 
one to many feet to one side is always a surprise. 
In this interval the deliciously sweet call of a blue- 
bird came to me from bis station on a fence post. 
I could clearly make out his divinely blue coat, re- 
splendent in the hot sun’s light, his chestnut-col- 
ored breast plumage seemingly tlfe one link by 
which he was held down to earth. é 

As I was strolling toward a dry bank from 


which I could more fully admire the maple grove - 


abloom than in the swamp itself, a hoarse creak 
made me glance up at a cowbird which whirled 
high overhead. This is one of the easiest birds 
to recognize. He is glossy black with a head 
somewhat brownish. In length he is about two- 
thirds that ofthe robin. A tiny chipping sparrow, 
more familiarly known in some country homes as 
“growny” flew up into a wild apple-tree just 
beside me. It began that long-continued trill or 
twitter which is almost as ready a mark of identi- 
fication as is this charming, little bird’s dainty 
chestnut crown. From the marsh below I caught 
the swamp-sparrow’s scolding “ chik,” which Mr. 
Minot * very properly compares with the similar 
note made by the sneaking and querulous catbird. 
All at once, just in front of me, a bird so small 
that it seemed hardly larger than a stout humming- 
bird, poised in mid-air, poured forth from its 
throat a very torrent of almost the sweetest song I 
ever heard. As it fluttered there before me in its 
musical rapture, I had ample time to inspect its 
dress. The back and all of the upper parts save 
the crown were of a general olivaceous tinge. 
Underneath it was a sort of dusky, faded white, 


bordering on yellow. The striking crown-patch. 


worn by this diminutive bird was a top-knot of 
intensely brilliant scarlet. I saw at once that my 
little, hovering friend was not a resident, but a 
transient guest on its migration northward. This 
bird takes its name in part from its gorgeous head 
ornament, and is known as the ruby-crowned 
kinglet. As quickly as it had flitted into view, it 
sped away beyond into the maze of maple bloom. 
The sky was slashed now and again by scudding 
swallows that darted like flashes of light into the 
noon-tide haze of blue distance. It grew hotter and 
hotter till one might have thought himself in May 
or June. And so with the bevy of bird-music in 
my ears I left the place with the crimson spectacle 
of the maple grove aflower imaged on my mind 
beyond the power of forgetfulness to obliterate. 


PAIN has more sunshine than any other 
country in Europe. The yearly average is 
three thousand hours. In America it is two 

thousand one hundred. 


Eacellence is never granted to man but as the 
reward of labor. - Sir Josuua Reyno.ps. 


Ah, how wonderful is the advent of the spring: 
—the great annual miracle of the blossoming of 
Aaron’s rod, repeated on myriads and myriads 
of bushes ! LONGFELLOW. 


*H. D. Minot’s ‘* Land and Game-Birds of New 
England,’ second edition by William Brewster 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1895), is by far the best 
manual for bird students of Hastern New England. It 
has the combined excellences, so rarely found to- 
gether, of authoritative value as a scientifically accurate 
text and of delightful literary charm. 
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BUILDING OF THE NEST. 


“ We Lt rent to you ever so cheap, little bird.” 

He fluttered and twittered as though he had heard, 
And whisking his wings as much as to say: 

“*Tis the cosiest house I’ve seen all the day. 


“We're hunting a home in one of these flats, 
One standing up high, and away from the cats. 
I'll go for my wifey the good news to tell, 
And, if she is suited, ’twill do very well.” 


Quite soon they flew back, and with heartiest 
zest 

They both were quite busy in building the nest. 

The straws and sticks stuck out the front door, 

And then cunning eggs were laid, 1 — 2 —3 —4. 


We love you so dearly, sweet birdies so gay, 
And hope you will build your nest here every 
May. 
So come in the spring-time and rent, if you please, 
In the shade of the arbor and leafy green trees. 
Child- Garden. 
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WHAT THE BIRDS AND FLOWERS 
_ THOUGHT. 


BY BERTHA LOUISE BOYD. 


cy AKE up! Wake up! Ver-y, ver-y 

\) \) beautiful!” sang Mr. Robin one 

morning in spring, as he first looked 

toward the ground and then up at the bluesky 
above. 

“Here I am!” answered a daffy-down-dilly, as 
she playfully poked her yellow head up through 
the ground, so near Mr. Robin that it almost made 
him jump. 

“I’m here, too,” said a little lavender crocus. 

“So am I,” said a sleepy violet. 


“Took! look! look over under that tree!” sang 


a little song-sparrow. And, sure enough, over 
under an old oak-tree was a baby fern with some 
of its fronds still tightly curled up, fast asleep, 
while a few of them were waking up and gently 
unfolding. 

“Ver-y, ver-y beautiful 
again. 

“Tt 7s a beautiful world to live in,” continued 
the little crocus. 

“And to work in,” added Mr. Robin, as he 
thought of the busy summer ahead of him. 

“And to play in,” said Daffy-down-dilly, as she 
swayed and nodded in the breeze. 

* And to dove in,” sighed the little sleepy violet. 

“ And to grow in,” said the baby fern. 

“ And to sing in,” sang a little blue-bird near by. 

“ And to trust in,” said a tiny blade of grass. 

And so they thought. And each one tried its 
best to be all that God meant it to be. 

The little flowers did not try to sing, the little 
birds did not try to bloom, and the tiny blade of 
grass did not try to fly; but they each did their 
part, and the world was more beautiful than ever 
because they lived. 


1» 


sang Mr. Robin 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE FIRST GREAT AMERICAN OBSERVA- 
TORY AND ITS FOUNDER. 


BY ORRIN E. HARMON. 


N the early part of the year 1842, Ormsby 
MacKnight Mitchel delivered in the city of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, a course of public lectures 

on astronomy. He was then professor of mathe- 
matics in the Cincinnati College. 

He was born in Union County, Kentucky, in 
1809, received his early education at Lebanon, 
Ohio, and graduated at the National Military 
Academy in 1829. ‘Though drilled in the tactics 
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of war, his military education did not quench the 
poetry in his soul, nor dull his perception of the 
beauties of creation. His mind loved to wander 
among the stars, and he took deep pleasure in 
expounding the sublime truths of the starry 
science. 

His lectures above mentioned had two purposes: 
first, to reveal to his fellow-citizens the wonders 
of the heavens; second, to arouse interest in the 
project nearest his heart,—namely, the erection in 
the city of Cincinnati, of an astronomical obser- 
vatory that would be, not only the pride of the 
city, but a credit to the nation. 

At that time there were no large observatories 
in the couftry, and the few small ones were so 
poorly equipped that good observatory work 
could not be done for lack of proper instruments. 
Professor Mitchel determined to blot out this 
stain on the scientific name of the country. 

But how was this to be done? In later times 
we have seen many notable examples of liberal 
donations for astronomical purposes; but in 
Professor Mitchel’s day there were no wealthy 
persons who took sufficient interest in astronomy 
to build and equip an observatory. In this con- 
dition of things another course had to be taken. 

This is what he resolved.to do: “I will goto 
the people; and by the anvil of the blacksmith, 
by the work-bench of the carpenter, and thus on- 
ward to the rich parlor of the wealthy, I will plead 
the cause of science.” 

And so he did. The result was the organization 
of the Cincinnati Astronomical Society in May, 
1842. The object of the organization was the 
erection of the proposed observatory, and the 
necessary funds were to be raised by popular sub- 
scription. Nearly all classes of people subscribed 
to the observatory fund. 

The society authorized Professor Mitchel to go 
to Europe and procure the largest and best. tele- 
scope that could be had for the money at hand, 
a sum amounting to about seven thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

Professor Mitchel went to Europe in the sum- 
mer of 1842. Hewas compelled to go to Germany 
to find the desired telescope. He found the 
telescope he wanted at Munich, in that country. 
While in France, he met Arago, the eminent French 
astronomer. In England he met Sir John 
Herchel, Sir George Airy, and other noted English 
astronomers. 

Sir George Airy was the Astronomer Royal of 
England, and he treated Professor Mitchel very 
kindly. For a time Professor Mitchel was as- 
sistant in the Royal Observatory at Greenwich. 
His experience here was of great value to him 
when he came to take charge of the Cincinnati 
Observatory. 

Professor Mitchel returned home in the autumn 
of 1842. A few months after his return, further 
plans relating to the observatory took definite 
shape; and on Nov. 9, 1843, the corner-stone was 
laid. An interesting fact relating to the corner- 
stone ceremonies was the delivery of the oration 
by Ex-President John Quincy Adams. 

Professor Mitchel took personal charge of the 
work about the observatory, and by 1845 it was 
completed. It was a proud moment to him, as 
the work had been done under many discourage- 
ments. It was also a deep satisfaction to him 
to see mounted in this observatory the finest 
telescope in the United States. 

On completion of the observatory, Professor 
Mitchel became its director. He remained in this 
position for fifteen years. In 1860 he left 
Cincinnati to take charge of the Dudley Observa- 
tory at Albany, N.Y. Here it was that he 
observed the planet Mars at its near opposition in 
1860. When, inthe following year, the war-cloud 
burst over the country, he left his favored position 
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at the Dudley Observatory, and entered the Union 
Army as brigadier-general. 

His brilliant war service was soon recognized by 
President Lincoln, who made him a major-general. 
While stationed at Port Royal, S.C., he was 
stricken with yellow fever; and here he died in 
November, 1862. 

Though General Mitchel’s service for his 
country in the Civil War was highly honorable, it 
is chiefly as an astronomer that he will be 
remembered. 

While he was in charge of the Cincinnati 
Observatory, he wrote some books and gave lectures 
on astronomy in some of the large cities of the 
Union. Nothing he ever wrote became more 
popular than his “ Planetary and Stellar Worlds.” 
Though written more than a half a century ago, 
this book is still a classical work on astronomy. 
No other man in America ever had a more attrac- 
tive method of presenting the truths of this 
science. He was truly a poet-seer, revealing the 
glory of the heavens. 

The literary value of “ Planetary and Stellar 
Worlds” is well shown inthe fact that selections 
from it have found their way into the school 
readers. Many are now living who can remember 
among the pieces they used to read at school 
“The First Prediction of an Eclipse,” “The 
Astronomer’s Vision,” and others that might be 
named. 

How many have been prompted to a study of 
astronomy, and how many have had new visions 
of the heavens opened to them by the lectures and 
writings of Ormsby MacKnight Mitchel! It 
is said that Richard A. Proctor, the eminent 
English astronomer, was started on his astronomj- 
cal career by reading one of Professor Mitchel’s 
works. 

His labors in astronomy have been far-reaching, 
and he aroused public interest in the science asit 
was never aroused before. All the leading 
astronomers of our country have gladly paid 
tribute to him in this respect. 

Since he closed his vigils of the stars from his 
earthly abode, observatories have multiplied, the 
spectroscope and celestial photography have 
brought wonderful messages from the stellar 
depths, and in many other ways astronomy has 
made astonishing progress. 

Who can doubt that in this grand march of 
astronomical advance the life of Ormsby Mac- 
Knight Mitchel has been an inspiration? 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


AGAIN the annual maple sugar grecting! Sweeter 
than ever! Faithful is the young friend at Win- 
chendon, Mass. The Editor knows now that 
spring is really here. He takes a bite from one of 
the brown cakes, and cries, ‘‘How good!” So is 
the giver. 

The picture on the first page makes the Editor 
think of Sunday-School choirs. Have you one in 
your school? This one must be made up of Ger- 
man children. What are they singing? Carols, 
perhaps, for a Concert. A Sunday-School choir 
isa good thing. If you can bring ina violin, harp, 
and clarinet with the piano and voices, all the better. 

How all this leads and rounds out the singing! 
The pupils take more interest. The services are 
more impressive. The whole effect is more inspir- 
ing. 

Is it wrong to catch butterflies? If so, perhaps 
you do not like the picture on page 141. But take 
heart, she will not catch the roamer. The girl is 
only showing her admiration for the beautiful 
butterfly by reaching out and waving her hand. 
That is all it will amount to. Sir Butterfly can 
and will take care of himself. 


SOME LITERARY PRESCRIPTIONS. 


OR clearness read Macaulay. 
For logic read Burke and Bacon. 
For action read Homer and Scott. 

For conciseness read Bacon and Pope. 

For sublimity of conception read Milton. 

For vivacity read Stevenson and Kipling. 

For imagination read Shakespeare and Job. 

For elegance read Virgil, Milton, and Arnold. 

For common sense read Benjamin Franklin. 

For simplicity read Burns, Whittier, — 
Bunyan. 

For smoothness read Addison and Hawthorne. 

For interest in common things read Jane 
Austen. 

For humor read Chaucer, Cervantes, and Mark 
Twain. 

For choice of individual words read Keats, 
Tennyson, and Emerson. 

For the study of human nature read Shakespeare 
and George Eliot. 

_For loving and patient observation of nature 

read Thoreau and Walton. Kansas City Star. 


and 


SOME EVERLASTINGS. 


Our God is a God of eternity. We may find in 
him everlasting. 

Strength.— In the Lord Jehovah is everlasting 
strength.”— Isa. xxvi. 4. 

Life.—* Verily, verily I say unto you, He that 
believeth on me hath everlasting life.”’— John 
vi. 47. 

Love.—“ Yea, I have loved thee with an ever- 
lasting love.”— Jer. xxxi. 3. 

Kindness.—‘* With everlasting kindness will I 
have mercy on thee, saith the Lord thy Redeemer.” 
Isa. liv. 8. 

Mercy.— The mercy of the Lord is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting upon them that fear Him.”— 
Ps. ciii. 17. 

Joy.—‘ Everlasting joy shall be upon their 
head.”— Isa. li. 11. 

Light.—"“ The Lord shall be unto thee an ever- 
lasting light.”— Isa. lx. 19. 


- LETTER-BOX. 


Omana, NEB. 
Dear Editor,—I enjoy the Every Other Sunday 
very much, and I am always glad when it comes. I 
go to the Unitarian Sunday School, and our minister’s 
name its Rey. Newton M. Mann. I enclose some 
Twisted Fruits. I will be very much pleased if these 
are published. Yours truly, 
HENRIETTA SEHMAN. 


MitiBpury, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—TI go to the Unitarian Sunday School 
in Millbury. Our school isn’t very large but I enjoy 
working for it very much. Our minister is Mr. Grey, 
and my teacher is Miss Sears. I am twelve years old, 
and I go to school; but I like your paper so well that 
I can always find time to read it. I never saw any 
Twisted Wild Animals published in your paper, so 

I enclose some which I hope to see published. 
I remain yours truly, 
BertHa M. WASHBURN. 


ENIGMA XIX. 


I am composed of 17 letters. 
-My 11, 2, 7, is an adjective. 
My 3, 5, 4, 13, is a large river in Germany. 
My 4, 15, 8, 17, is the noise the donkey makes. 
My 14, 16, 17, is to be merry. 
My 1, 3, 9, 10, is to take care of. 
My 12, 6, 14, 2, is a boy’s name. 
My whole is the name of a new patriotic song. 
* TRENE SHIPMAN. 


ENIGMA XX. 


I am composed of 20 ietters. 

My 6, 18, 10, is a beverage. 

My 5, 2, 12, the light of the world. 

My 9, 15, 12, 17, is the joy of children at the sea- 
shore. 

My 11, 19, 19, is a tavern. 

My 14, 19, 1, 13, is an insect. 

My 15, 7, 3, 16, 9, 18, is a month. 

My 17, 18, 19, 20, is what lions live in. 

My 14, 4, 12, 8, is of great use in war. 

My whole is the name of a noted sculptor. 

ConsTANCE HOMER. 


TWISTED ANIMALS. 


Nereoorhsi. Pldraoe. 
Tsamuooihppp. Gffraie. 
Lthpanee. Nrehatp. 
Yuhea. Kgraanoo. 


BrertHa M. WASHBURN, 


CHARADE XIV. 


My one a beast both slick and sly. 

Two, three, show forth a mountain high. 
While altogether, one, two, three, 

A fierce wild animal will be. 


CONUNDRUMS XXI. AND XXII. 


Wuat made the Tower of Pisa lean? 
What makes it continue to lean? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. XVI. 


Eniama XVI.— Every Other Sunday. 
Conunprum XVII.— When it strikes one. 
ConunpruM XVIII.— Because he is a man of 
letters. 
A PRINTER'S PIE. 


May Heaven bring thee joys from above, 
Good angels wing thee their gifts of love, 
Kind fortune strew thy path with flowers, 
And guide thee through the sunny hours. 


TWISTED FLOWERS. 


Heliotrope. Hyacinths. 
Peonies. Daisy. 
Violets. Fern. 
Magnolia. Dahlia. 
Chrysanthemum. Pink. 


Since our last issue we have received answers from 
several young friends to puzzles in Nos. 15 and 
16. Sometimes the answers sent in, while not agree- 
ing entirely with the one published, are equally good. 
Each one must decide for himself if such is the case 
with his solution of a puzzle, when his answer differs 
from the one given by the Editor. The following 
are those who have forwarded answers: Helen Fen- 
der, James H. Woodward, Albert M. Strong, Ruth L. 
Blacker, Arthur R. Willey, Elizabeth B., Florence J. 
Comstock, Elsa Lyman Richardson. 


Muny ideas grow better when transplanted into 
another mind than in the one where they sprung 
up. That which was a weed in one intelligence 
becomes a flower in the other, and a flower again 
dwindles down to a mere weed by the same change. 

0. -W. Houmes. 
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